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that it is either true; or that it closely enough, for present purposes, resembles the truth; to suppose that contiguous parts of the fluid press on one another by forces applied at their faces of mutual contact, distributed over those faces, and that molecular attractions, very powerful in the case of liquids, act between all portions of fluid that are very near one another: the attractive force from any one material point to any small portion or mass of adjacent fluid having its points of application distributed everywhere in the substance of that attracted mass.
In a gaseous fluid at its condensing point of pressure and temperature it may be said that in some sense a state of instability is arrived at: because in that condition further reduction of the space confining the whole mass does not cause compression of every part of the fluid, but the fluid separates into two parts in different states of density and of total heat per unit of mass.   The one part undergoes no change whatever;—meets with no compression ;—and the diminution of the whole volume influences the other part alone by giving it diminished volume or increased density; but in fact neither the one part nor the other of the separated parts undergoes any change except in this that a further reduction of the whole volume causes portions of the gaseous part to change to the denser state of the liquid part.    The kind of instability which, apparently at least, is arrived at, or in some sense is actually arrived at, is of this nature:—that if we conceive without the transformation of any part of the gaseous fluid to liquid, any further reduction of volume without change of temperature to be effected, the gaseous fluid will be in a state in which it cannot practically remain; at least in which so far as at present known to me, or I suppose to anybody, it cannot be got to remain, and certainly unless with very special arrangements will not remain; but out of which it will pass by one part going down in volume to the liquid  state  and  the other reverting to its original density and pressure, the original  temperature being understood to be maintained, say, by immersion in a bath of constant temperature.
Thus practically we may be right or very nearly right in representing the case of the gas compressed to its condensing point of temperature and pressure, as having just arrived at the verge of instability so that it cannot practically (by ordinary means at least) be further compressed at its constant temperature